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EDITORIAL 


The movement toward the coordination of community agencies 
engaged in education, government, and social welfare has made 
such advances in the different parts of the country that the Editorial 
Board of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTIoNaL Sociotocy decided to call 
representatives of these agencies together in conference at New York 
University to discuss the problems of codrdination and to determine 
the points of emphasis for future effort. The sponsors of THE Jour- 
naL felt warranted in taking this step because of the fact THE 
Journat had devoted several of its issues to the discussion of experi- 
ments in community codrdination and codperation in different 
parts of the United States in an effort to solve the many acute 
problems of community life. These sponsors were also impelled to 
take this step by the conviction that the problems with which all 
these agencies were concerned were essentially educational in char- 
acter. This issue summarizes the discussions and results of that 
conference.’ 

With the growing complexity and disorganization characteristic 
of modern life there is developing a new conception of education 
and its function in current society. The purpose of education as at 
present conceived by the sociologist is to effect changes in the 
behavior of individuals and of groups in the community. The ac- 


*Conference on Current Problems in Community Codrdination held at New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, April 3, 1937. 
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complishment of this task in turn depends upon the control of the 
situation affecting the behavior of those involved during the total 
life process. This conception of education implies that a whole situa- 
tion whatever it might be affects behavior, and that all agencies 
performing a social service of any kind are involved in one way or 
another in the educational policies and are related to the whole task. 
The Council of Social Agencies is concerned primarily with the 
problems of social welfare; the Government is concerned with the 
administration of civic functions; and the schools are concerned 
with formal education, but the activities of each impinges upon the 
other and none can do an effective job without not only under- 
standing the point of view and activities of the other, but codperat- 
ing in a common task. In spite of this reality each of the social and 
educational agencies has in the past, for the most part, worked 
independently. At many points there has been overlapping of 
efforts. No solution of the problem of education which involves 
welfare is possible, therefore, without mutual understanding and 
effort. There are, moreover, vested interests resulting from the his- 
tory of the development of schools, community agencies, and gov- 
ernment. Each has grown out of the past and out of conditions not 
comparable to those we face today. Each has served its function in a 
simpler society, but today we face such problems as youthful delin- 
quency, crime, poverty, and education in the larger sense, which 
require a new technique and a new approach. Whether the codr- 
dination of the efforts of the various agencies and the common 
assumption of the task will prove effective is a matter for future 
historians to determine. It is, however, the deep conviction of THE 
Journat that the only immediate possibility of successful achieve- 
ment depends upon future development along the lines of discus- 
sion presented here. Such discussion ought to lead to a better 
differentiation of the problem and refinement of the efforts in the 
achievement of a common end. 
E. GrorcE Payne 
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COORDINATING COUNCILS 


KENNETH S. BEAM 
National Probation Association 


For the past year and a half the National Probation Association 
has been conducting a survey of codrdinating councils in various 
parts of the country. They have identified more than two hundred 
and fifty of these councils located in twenty States. They go under 
quite a variety of names, such as neighborhood councils, child 
councils, youth councils, human relations councils, juvenile coun- 
cils, community councils, social planning councils, and others. 

These councils differ widely in certain details but the following 
definition seems to describe the general plan, organization, and 
purpose. 

1. They organize on a community or neighborhood basis. 

2. They bring together both lay and professional representatives of 
many organizations interested in the welfare of children, youth, the 
family, and the community. 

3. They do not act as agencies but as counseling or codrdinating bodies. 

4. They are interested in the prevention of delinquency. Some make 
this their major objective while others consider it secondary. 

In the membership they usually draw upon members of (1) 
city and county departments, representatives of (2) private agencies, 
and of (3) citizen organizations such as the service clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, women’s clubs, and others. The councils vary 
considerably in the number of representatives of each of these 
groups. Some councils endeavor to maintain a balance between the 
three, being particularly insistent in having the citizen organiza- 
tions well represented. In one large city no citizens’ group is in- 
cluded. The councils are dominated by the public officials, with a 
limited number of representatives from private agencies. In another 
city the councils are go per cent lay and 10 per cent professional. In 
still another, they are dominated entirely by the citizen group with 
no social workers being invited. 
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It has been found that these councils do not do their best work 
unless they are sponsored by some well-recognized county or city 
department or private agency. In a number of eastern cities the 
Council of Social Agencies provides this leadership and has organ- 
ized these councils on a neighborhood basis. On the Pacific coast in 
a number of large cities the juvenile court and probation depart- 
ments have provided this leadership—in other instances the school 
department or even police department. In the State of Washington, 
the Department of Social Security has established a Division on 
Community Organization, and it is encouraging councils in the 
interest of child welfare. In Illinois, the Department of Public Wel- 
fare has authorized its State Sociologist to organize citizens and 
social workers into groups known as Big Brother and Big Sister 
Associations. In Pennsylvania and in Utah, the Department of 
Public Instruction encourages the organization of such councils, 
emphasizing the importance of recreation in the community. In 
California, also, the Department of Public Instruction has accepted 
the responsibility for serving the codrdinating council movement. 

Since the sponsorship of these councils varies, since there is also a 
great difference in the ideas and abilities of the leaders of such 
councils, it is natural to find that they differ greatly in their pro- 
grams. However, this study has revealed that for the most part their 
programs generally include some or all of the following subjects: 


1. Conducting sociological studies 

2. Increasing recreation and group facilities, particularly in the areas 
where the delinquency rate is high 

3. Providing service for individual children, sometimes creating a new 
type of service that had hitherto not been available 

4. Giving special attention to young people from 16 to 25 who are out 
of school and out of work 

5. Removing or controlling destructive influences in the community 

6. Improving the home environment through extending the parent- 
education program into districts not ordinarily reached 
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It is exceedingly important that each council develop the form 
of program to meet its own needs and not attempt to imitate the 
program of some other council. Instances have been discovered 
where imitation was attempted, but where it did not succeed. The 
more originality shown by each council in discovering and meeting 
its own needs, the better. No two communities are exactly alike; 
therefore, the program of each council will differ in many details. 

The study of this type of organization that has been made thus 
far by the National Probation Association has been extensive rather 
than intensive. A great many cities have been visited, many council 
meetings have been attended and interviews held. We have also 
accumulated a great many reports and statements by those who are 
actively engaged in this work. We have not been able to stay in one 
community long enough to make a real evaluation of the results 
secured or to talk with many people in addition to those who are 
actively engaged in this work. However, we have been able to 
arrive at certain conclusions and we seem justified in stating these 
at this time. 


1. The theory of codrdination of local resources is generally accepted 
as the most hopeful method of bringing about the changes necessary to 
prevent delinquency. The problem is too great for any one agency to 
solve alone. 

2. The necessity of dividing large cities into units of workable size for 
study and organization is generally recognized. 

3. Delinquency prevention is not an objective that can be gained at one 
stroke or by one type of attack. It involves raising the standards of service 
to children, youth, and the standards of the home and of the community 
itself. 

4. It is necessary to avoid the crystallization of programs and to avoid 
the assumption that a program that has worked successfully in one dis- 
trict can be applied with equal success in another. Each community must 
conduct its own studies and work out its own program. 

5. Because of the resourcefulness, originality, and skill required in de- 
veloping a program to meet the needs of each community, it is necessary 
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that only highly trained and experienced leaders be put in charge of this 


work in cities, counties, and in State organizations. 

6. The greatest obstacles to success in this work are the noncodperative, 
or agency-minded officials, social workers, ministers, and educators who 
do not accept any responsibility beyond the narrow confines of their own 
jobs, as they interpret their jobs. Sometimes what appears to be non- 
codperation is caused by a lack of information or by pressure of work 
that prevents codperative effort, or by lack of confidence in the leadership 
of the local council movement. 

7. If this type of community organization is to succeed, a new type of 
training will have to be given in teachers’ colleges, theological schools, 
schools of social work, and schools of public administration. In this new 
training, all students should be prepared for, and urged to participate in, 
community planning on a codperative basis. 

8. There is great variation in the efficiency of codrdinating and neigh- 
borhood councils just as there is in the efficiency of schools, churches, 
service clubs, and juvenile courts. The determining factor is the local 
leadership and the amount of assistance the local leader receives from 
city, county, or State offices. 

g. In view of the number and complexity of the problems faced by 
local councils, it is necessary that young councils tackle simple problems 
and avoid the more difficult community situations until they are strong 
enough to cope with them. The mental-hygiene principle of planning 
successes for children in order to build up their self-confidence is one that 
council leaders may well follow. 

10. Each council should have two sets of goals or objectives—the im- 
mediate and the remote. The immediate objective should be to meet the 
practical needs that are apparent to all members of the council and that 
are not beyond the powers of the council. 

11. The broader the program, the more skillful the leader will have to 
be and the more codperation he will need. Some of the older councils can 
carry on a successful attack on many fronts. But this success would not 
have come when the council was new, when the leaders were inexperi- 
enced, and the degree of codperation uncertain. 

12. Although this movement is still young, several councils have been 
encountered that are going through a period of reorganization. These 
councils started off under the wrong leadership and no real codrdination 
took place. They became inactive for a time and were later revived under 


different leadership. 
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13. When there is no central control in city, county, or State, there is 
danger of instability and lack of permanence. 

14. The entire movement throughout the country will lack stability 
and permanence until some national clearing house is established for in- 
formation, for continuous research, and for advisory service. 


As we have visited one council after another in many different 
cities and towns, we have become more and more convinced that 
the efficiency and success of these councils depends more upon their 
leadership than on their program, membership, or method of work. 
Some council sponsors and officers think in terms of credit and 
publicity. Certain leaders take pride in putting their ideas over 
instead of leading the group to reach certain conclusions through 
coordination of their ideas. Some leaders look upon their council 
as a functioning or action group rather than a codrdinating and 
counseling body. The leaders who inspire the greatest loyalty on the 
part of the council members seem to know how to promote group 
thinking, joint planning, and a sharing of the responsibility. They 
are not so much concerned about securing immediate results as they 
are in enabling representatives of many different agencies to think 
together and actually to coordinate their efforts. They realize that 
this result cannot be obtained quickly, but when it is once accom- 
plished, they can face almost any community problem with con- 
siderable hope of finding the correct solution. 

The following statement is an attempt to describe the responsi- 


bility of the leader of a codrdinating council: 


1. No obvious advantage should accrue to the leader personally, nor to 
the organization he represents, beyond that shared by all participants. 

2. The leader should have a broad interest in the community as a 
whole, far beyond the scope of his particular organization. 

3. He should have respect for the work of other agencies thai: his own, 
and a full appreciation of the contributions of the diverse agencies, organi- 
zations, and institutions represented on the council. 

4. He should have the respect of people representing different points 
of view, different degrees of training, and different backgrounds. 
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5. He should have the ability to detect and emphasize points of agree- 
ment and to minimize points of difference until common ground can be 


discovered. 

6. He should have the ability to make the members of the council feel 
that it is not his organization but theirs, and that its success depends on 
their participation, their interest, and their full codperation. 

7. He should be convinced that the solution, not only of community 
problems, but of many domestic, industrial, and economic problems, de- 
pends upon codperation and the harmonizing of different points of view; 
and that the coérdinating council provides experience and demonstrates 
this truth which is important in many other areas of life. 


In closing I would like to suggest that it would be well to make 
exhaustive studies of the attitudes, motives, and methods of sponsors 
and leaders of these councils. We should also gather all the ma- 
terial available on the technique of codperation and coérdination. 
We should devise a method for evaluating the work of these councils 
which would take into account their effect on agencies, institutions, 
officials, communities, and the lives of children. Another real ser- 
vice to these councils would be the preparation of a comprehensive 
statement of the human needs to be met through community or- 
ganization. There are certain standards in each field. This could 
well be a composite statement prepared by the representatives of 
national agencies organized to meet certain human needs. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE COORDINATING MOVEMENT 


JULIUS YOURMAN 
New York University School of Education 


In The Masque of the Red Death, Poe has Prince Prospero seal 
the walls of his castle so that he and his nobles might feast and dance 
while the Red Death ravished outside. Despite the protection of the 
sealed walls, the horror and reality came into the ballrooms. In the 
same way have the realities of community life forced themselves 
through the insulation of the school walls and disturbed the care- 
fully controlled make-believe world in the classroom. 

Children have been able to develop artificial vocabularies, en- 
thusiasms and moral standards, and artificial problems for projects, 
but when the effects of the plagues of dependency, disease, preju- 
dice, accidents, malnutrition, emotional instability, wavering mo- 
rale, and frustration are brought into the schools, merely handing 
down the best contributions of the past obviously is inadequate. 

Symptomatic of the changing emphasis are the last three year- 
books of the N.E.A. Department of Superintendence on “Social 
Change and Education,” “The Social Studies Curriculum,” and 
“Improvement of Education—Its Interpretation for Democracy.” 
Another recent exposition of the broader responsibilities of the 
schools is the report of the Educational Policies Commission—“The 
Unique Function of Education in American Democracy.” 

In the March 1937 issue of The Journal of the National Education 
Association, the United States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
Studebaker states that “the issues in education are born of the issues 
in society,” and he gives ten major educational responsibilities: 


1. The conflict between theories of dictatorship and democracy 
2. The conflict between economic independence and security 
3. The world-wide threat of devastating war 

4. The need for Pan-American understanding 

5. The responsibility for educational uses of radio 
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6. The problem of crime and juvenile delinquency 
7. The obligation to improve safety education 
8. The need for lifting the cultural level 
g. The necessity for preserving natural resources 
10. The extension of equal educational opportunities 


Can the schools meet these responsibilities? Yes—but not alone! 
Dare the schools build a new social order ? Yes—but not alone! Can 
the schools develop well-adjusted citizens? Yes—but not alone! Yet 

~ the development of well-adjusted citizens is the basic function of 
public schools—the only function that justifies publicly supported 
free education. From the beginning, public education has been 
justified as an arm of protection. As a consequence, school taxes are 
paid for protection and not for tuition; education is not an oppor- 
tunity nor a charitable service; it is a requirement. Changes in 
{ ~school procedures and vertical and horizontal expansions in school 
4 | programs can be justified only in the light of changing requirements 
‘of well-adjusted citizenship. 

At first, basic academic tools were adequate and the school years 
and requirements were few. Later, history, geography, civics, ad- 
vanced arithmetic, and language, and more recently a variety of 
special subjects were added. As the requirements for citizenship 

“became more pressing, special services and programs were added 
until schools sought to solve all the problems of health, family 
adjustment, leisure-time activities, safety, character, vocational edu- 
cation and placement, and preparation for parenthood. Many edu- 
cators feel that, if the school program and services were extended, 
the school could meet the problems of personal, family, and com- 
munity maladjustments. 

However, an increasing number of educators feel that—despite 
continued expansion of the school program, special services, and 
personnel—the work of the school at best will be remedial, piece- 
meal, and inefficient without community understanding and sup- 
port. They conceive education as a community responsibility, with 
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the school staff responsible for leadership and the school building as 


the logical center of community education, recreation, and planning. 
As schools adjust to their new role the following changes are 
evident: 


1. Principals and their teachers participate with other community 
leaders on committees considering the needs and services in such areas as 
recreation, health, crime prevention, adult education, safety, housing, 
employment, and education. If such community committees are not pres- 
ent or effective, the school staff initiates and stimulates their development. 

2. Community problems become the material for classroom, school, 
and club activities, thus establishing a practical program of vitalized 
civic education—preparing well-adjusted effective citizens and giving 
education a continuity in life. . 

3. The school staff is reéducated to participate in community study, 
planning, and action. It is depressing to discover how incompetent the 
cloistered, well-trained classroom teacher is when she meets representa- 
tives of other professional and lay organizations and agencies on com- 
mittees. 

4. A new school staff is organized to take over the school facilities and 
program after the children’s compulsory school day is over. The training 
of this staff is the most pressing problem in community codrdination. 

5. The school begins to interpret its program to the community. Le- 
gally, the schools are run by the people through the lay board and changes 
can be made only after the community understands and approves. Com- 
munity coérdination gives a new impetus to school improvement and 
places a new responsibility on school board members. 


Schools need no longer complain that despite the fact that they 
provide expensive leadership and facilities to develop worthy lei- 
sure-time habits, the community offers nothing but corners and 
poolrooms—schools and the community can do something about it! 
No longer need schools admit helplessly that health education, 
safety education, language, honesty, emotional adjustment, respect 
for law, and codperation taught in schools are ineffective because 
conditions in the community make it impossible for the children to 
apply what they have learned. Schools and the community can do 
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something about it! Schools can help—or if necessary, they can 
lead—representative citizens to make their community a better 
place in which to live, and, at the same time, prepare children to 
grow into and to build a better social order. 

Inspiring evidences of effective programs of school-community 
coérdination will be presented in papers that follow and additional 
evidences of unselfish adult service and startling student interest 
and achievements in community study, planning, and improvement 
are displayed in the conference exhibition.’ 

The panel session will seek to clarify questions of sponsorship, 
organization, and programs of coordinating councils. My experi- 
ence suggests that each community will develop its program accord- 
ing to its available services and leadership. Whether the council of 
social agencies, a civic group, a court, a parent-teacher association, 
or a school staff initiates the program, the coordinating body must 
soon divorce itself from all operating agencies. 

In every community the school, to justify its existence and the 
money spent for its buildings and equipment, must take an active 


part in the codrdinating movement. In most communities the school 
will be the only agency with public confidence and resources cap- 
able of initiating the program. Let us hope that few educators will 
continue to seal their walls against reality and opportunity. 


*The paper presented by Bertha M. Smith, “The Yonkers Plan of Community Coér- 
dination,” describing a broad effective city program will appear in the December 1937 
issue of The Journal, which will describe the several aspects of the Yonkers Plan. 
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THE ELIZABETH PLAN 
FOR A COMMUNITY-WIDE ATTACK ON SOCIAL ILLS 


ERNEST L. CHASE 
Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agenctes, Elizabeth, N. ]. 


Thirteen years ago, certain of the citizens, sensing the financial 
and human waste involved in competitive and uncorrelated pro-/ 
grams for meeting human needs, formed the Elizabeth Council of | 
Social Agencies, made up of professional and lay persons connected 
with the agencies. This was the first formal step in joint social 
planning. It brought into codperation, nominally at least, twenty- 
five to thirty-five private and public agencies, organizations, and 
departments of social work representing all faiths and political 
alignments. The values of this codperative venture were real. 
Widened understanding of other viewpoints and programs, more 
prevalent group thinking on local and general social problems, the 
gradual increase of codperative action, and the breaking down of 
some prejudices were not the least of these values. 

Following the common practice among similar bodies in other 
cities, this Council has, over the years, obtained specialists as speakers 
for the functional groups and the entire Council; encouraged “self- 
surveys” of some of the agencies; appointed committees which 
studied specific social problems, interagency and general; employed 
specialists on a few occasions for formal surveys of certain fields, 
such as a study of the Negro population; and, nine years ago, cre- 
ated and set to functioning a Social Service Exchange, or central 
index for joint-case registry. By codperating with various clubs and 
the Junior League, certain educational projects were well promoted 
and an active Volunteer Placement Bureau, finding i assistance 
for the agencies, became effective. 

Five years ago, with the aid of the depression, the Council brought 
forth and mothered the Community Chest, a lusty child dedicated 
to the joint financing of the work of fifteen of the private agencies 
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which represented about fifty per cent of the Council’s agency mem- 
bers. Recording in advance this child’s life task, they wrote its pur- 
pose to be: 


First: To study the social-service problems and needs of the City of 
Elizabeth and vicinity; to further codperation and unity of action among 
the various social, civic, educational, and charitable organizations; to 
formulate codperative plans of social work that will cover the needs ade- 
quately; and to promote in general the social welfare of the commu- 
nity; and 

Second: To raise, manage, and disburse what is commonly known as 
a “Community Fund,” etc. 


Then, approximately one and a half years ago, the Council 
achieved an ambition of many years standing in abetting the em- 
ployment by the Community Chest of a full-time Chest executive, 
to divide his time with the Council of Social Agencies. This was the 
last of four outstanding steps in the history of codrdination of social 
work in Elizabeth, each four years apart, as follows: establishment 
of Council of Social Agencies, 1924; establishment of Social Service 
Exchange, 1928; incorporation of the Community Chest, 1932; and 
first year-round coordinator, 1936. 

Of course, there were other community forces active over these 
years in the study and promotion of the social welfare of the com- 
munity, not all of which were associated with the Council of Social 
Agencies. For instance, a Mayor’s Housing Commission completed 
a very thorough housing survey by using many active citizens. The 
Board of Education had been unusually progressive in adapting the 
new areas of knowledge to its program and in surveying certain 
fields like juvenile delinquency to help meet the social needs of the 
community. The churches—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish—had 
been making the usual moral and spiritual contribution and some 
had found it profitable to devote a larger proportion of their facili- 
ties for recreational youth programs than previously. The Court of 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations, established in 1931, had, with the 
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Probation Department, done a progressive job. The foreign-lan- 
guage groups and the civic and service clubs and lodges had, from 
time to time, been interested in, and made certain contributions to, 
the social welfare. 

A NEW APPROACH 


The question arose as to how community codrdinating and plan- 
ning differed from the past joint planning of these agencies. It was 
believed that although the codperative agency planning and agency 
coordinating of the past was an indispensable step in the evolution- 
ary process toward community planning, still it was not community 
coordination and planning as we see it today. Although these joint 
actions aided in eliminating overlapping in agency programs, pro- 
duced much desirable social action, and helped to create more in- 
telligent public opinion concerning social agency problems, still 
they were thought out and wrought out by agency persons and 
were consequently more largely agency centered than community 
centered. 

Agency-mindedness—that bent of mind which interprets com- 
munity problems in terms of one or more agencies—while necessary 
for the work and preservation of these agencies, must be fructified 
with other-mindedness if joint planning is to result in community- 
wide coérdination in the welfare field. The very responsibilities of 
the professional and lay leaders to their agencies monopolize so 
definite a part of their social thinking and loyalty that this must be 
With a firm belief in the necessity of wide intracity collaboration 
in community planning, a few leaders became convinced that Eliza- 
beth had reached that stage of development where, if further prog- 
ress was to be made in social planning, new mechanisms were 
necessary. It was frankly faced that the knowledge, experience, and 
skill of the executives of the public and private agencies were indis- 
pensable but must be supplemented with different knowledge, 
viewpoints, and experience of other citizens whose loyalties to these 
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social institutions were not already preémpted. This new approach 
would not alone seek complete facts and disseminate them among 
neighborhood leaders of thought but would then enlist the re- 
sources of experience, imagination, and interpretative ability of 
these leaders, most of whom are not now vitally informed on the 
social problems. It would thus challenge their participation in help- 
ing to lift the community load, and likewise interpret the essential 
agency programs through this new type of contact with, and knowl- 
edge of, social problems. 

Such a new approach it was found must expect a bit of misunder- 
standing from leaders in the present private, proprietary, and pub- 
lic social-work organizations; it must face the fact of the prevalence 
of inertia in the whole social organization when cooperation of 
efforts is asked; and it must not be discouraged by the difficulty of 
obtaining comprehensive and accurate facts and honest scientific 
thinking in some areas of social work and human need. 

It became obvious that the new approach must have a new mech- 
anism capable of bringing to pass: (1) fact research to ascertain the 
total picture of the social problems of the city, (2) aggressive organi- 
zation to integrate the social units into fair cross-section groups, (3) 
group collaboration to synthesize and interpret the findings, (4) 
fact dissemination to acquaint agencies and individuals with the 
total problems and with the section problems, (5) group and agency 
consultation to interpret the agency resources in terms of the prob- 
lems, (6) community-wide collaboration in planning to indicate 
needed future action, (7) agency codperation and project promo- 
tion to stimulate continuous effort to translate the recommendations 
into action, (8) central professional supervision to keep all parts 
actively synchronized, and (9) the spiritual dynamic of a clear vision 
of the possibilities of success in arresting the depredations of those 
public enemies which menace the individual and collective welfare. 

The magnitude of the task and the utter lack of funds for financ- 
ing the research and organizational work did not daunt the few 
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bold spirits whose imaginations had caught the vision of new high 
levels of community well-being. They decided to begin and to seek 
both the friends and funds as they went along. A chance was to be 
taken, but the ends seemed worth it. 

The idea was outlined first to the Executive Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies on March 3, 1936. It was announced that 
the services of a National Youth Administration project to assist in 
the fact-finding had been obtained and a tentative plan of action, 
unique in some respects, and called “The Elizabeth Plan for a Com- 
munity-Wide Attack on Social Ills,” was proposed and the entire 
idea approved. There was thus launched for a tryout a new philos- 
ophy, or at least a new concept, of community planning in Elizabeth 
which was only to be understood by aay of those who would 
cooperate in it as its work progressed. 


THE NEW MECHANISM FOR COMMUNITY COORDINATION 
I. The Theoretical Steps 


The Elizabeth Plan provided in theory for the creation of a 
Central Planning Board composed of citizens with definite knowl- 
edge of, or interest in (but not necessarily officially representing or 
connected with), one of the public or private organizations, depart- 
ments of government, or special interests engaged in or related to 
any phase of the social-welfare field. For specialization and action, 
these representatives are grouped under seven functional sections 
covering the field corresponding to their interests. These seven sec- 
tions were: Child Welfare, Character Recreation, Housing, Delin- 
quency Prevention, Health, Education, and Family Welfare. The 
plan further provided for the creation of Codrdinating Round 
Tables in homogeneous areas of the city, to be indigenous auto- 
homic citizen groups, to assist in solving the local problems by 
coordinated action with the community-wide agencies and re- 
sources and by other appropriate means. 


* See Author’s Note No. 1 on page 96. 
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A. This Central Planning Board’s functions were briefly explained 
as: 


1. To review available fact-finding studies and/or to make necessary 
studies of sociological conditions including pathological, ecological, and 
economic problems and general welfare conditions, to inventory and ap- 
praise the facilities available for meeting these problems or alleviating 
adverse conditions, and to assemble and correlate such evidence as might 
assist in interpreting and reaching conclusions from the facts. 

2. To correlate and analyze and to suggest interpretation of all factual 
data on the basis of the twelve local geographic areas selected for the 
Coordinating Round Tables described here, and to place such pertinent 
information and conclusions in the hands of the members who comprise 
these Round Tables as soon as they are organized and ready to function, 
and at any time to disseminate the facts and conclusions into such other 
channels—professional and lay—as may result in furthering the ends of 
this plan. 

3. To seek, interest, and appoint responsible local civic-minded citizens 
who live or are occupied in the respective Round-Table districts; to assist 
in completing these district organizations in a manner that their efforts 
may be correlated with all other similar groups as specified in the descrip- 
tion of the Round Tables; to receive reports, requests for information or 
suggestions as to local conditions, needed projects, and probable local 
support; and bring about local codrdination of thought and action. 

4. To prepare a practical Community Plan (of necessity mostly long 
range) made up of recommendations describing possible courses of im- 
mediate and/or distant future action for the amelioration, prevention, 
and elimination of those social conditions which are a menace to present 
individual welfare and those which may tend to prevent our citizens 
from living normal lives in the future. 

5. To continue to assemble, analyze, and interpret the factual data 
and to disseminate the facts and recommendations periodically; to con- 
tinue to promote codperative action between all organizations in the 
solution of local social problems and continue to stimulate community 
action by such means as may serve to translate the recommendations of 
the Community Plan into action. 


B. The Community Coérdinating Round Tables are briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 
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1. The membership of the Round Tables to be made up of responsible 
and interested local citizens living or occupied in the respective districts 
and may consist of school principals, clergymen, heads of local civic or 
welfare groups, parent-teacher associations, youth organizations, health 
and law-enforcement groups, and others found to be interested to codp- 
erate in remedying adverse local conditions. 

2. The areas chosen for the Round Tables were the twelve respective 
districts bounded by the old ward lines used in the 1930 Federal census. 
These areas, while not strictly sociologically and economically homo- 
geneous, were considered sufficiently so for these purposes. 

3. These Round Tables are to meet at specific times, receive the re- 
ports from the sections of the Central Planning Board, report their own 
recommendations, additional findings and actions, and otherwise corre- 
late their work with other Round Tables and the Central Planning 
Board. They will call upon the functional sections and the various social 
agencies for information or assistance concerning local problems. 

4. These Round Tables are to be action centers in their districts, to 
consider and set up means to attack local social problems by curative and 
preventative action, and to formulate constructive plans and projects for 
the general benefit of their own areas. They may ask the codperation of 
the various functional groups on specific problems in the respective social- 
work fields: as child welfare, housing, etc., and the entire Central Plan- 
ning Board on such courses involving political action or the creation of 
public opinion on vital issues of local import when deemed best. 


C. Dynamic Planning Steps. It is essential to differentiate between 
this approach or plan which we call dynamic community coérdina- 
tion in social planning and the usual social planning made up of 
researches by specialized experts in specific social fields which seem 
largely to be used for the guidance of agency programs. 

The latter are usually agency sponsored and deal largely with the 
agency’s part in the community program. The former, while requir- 
ing the cooperation of all agencies, attempts also to bring a larger 
cross section of community thought to bear upon a more complete 
fact picture and analysis of community problems and vitally to 
organize a community-wide attack on social ills. 
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The logical steps in dynamic community codrdination for social 
planning seem to be the following: 


1. To reach every agency and organization engaged in or whose pro- 
gram bears upon the social-welfare field and obtain pertinent factual 
data concerning or revealing social problems and conditions and the 
local facilities and programs offered to meet those problems. 

2. To organize and correlate the facts so assembled on a basis of homo- 
geneous areas to localize the problem for the purpose of comparison and 
capitalization of neighborhood loyalties and civic pride. 

3. To analyze, appraise, evaluate, and otherwise interpret these organ- 
ized facts by comparison with nationally obtained standards or generally 
accepted good practice. 

4. To seek and formulate preliminary conclusions drawn from the 
cause and effect relationships revealed by the interpreted statistics, with 
the assistance of the agencies interested. 

5. To bring about a sort of dynamometamorphism by transforming 
the energy latent in dramatized facts into the energy of desire for action 
by citizens through disseminating the knowledge of the problems among 
professional and selected lay groups in the community. 

6. To make field tests of the preliminary conclusions by presenting 
them in the local areas, obtain lay interpretations and reactions, and with 
this reéxamine the preliminary conclusions in view of the informed lay 
attitude toward them. 

7. To prepare recommendations describing possible future courses of 
action for the amelioration, prevention, and elimination of the problems 
found and the setting up of a practical community plan toward the ful- 
fillment of which all community organizations may be expected to work. 

8. To promote coérdination of all agency programs and the creation 
of lay or professional projects which shall dynamically translate the rec- 
ommendations and plans into action. 


These so-called logical steps have not in this one-year experiment 
been followed in numerical order, but at times each step became a 
part of the forward movement. Some actions, obviously needed, 
were taken by informed groups in advance of the issuance of pre- 
liminary conclusions, for it is expected that years may elapse before 
a final plan has crystallized. Inasmuch as this is a dynamic course of 
procedure, action must not become static waiting for the plan. 
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II. The Organizational Steps 


A. The selection of personnel for the Central Planning Board be- 
gan with the listing and classification of every known organization 
and interest engaging in or relating to any phase of social welfare. 
This list for the City of Elizabeth was made up of eighty-four or- 
ganizations and departments, divided into seven functional sections, 
as shown below: 


Health Section: Medical Dental Service Bureau; St. Elizabeth Hospital; Elizabeth Gen- 
eral Hospital; Alexian Brothers Hospital; Visiting Nurse Association; Health Department— 
Public Schools; County Public Health Council; Union County Tuberculosis League; New 
Jersey State Dental Society; Union County Dental Association; Mental Hygiene; Board of 
Health; Elizabeth Safety Council; Union County Medical Society. 


Family Section: Mount Carmel Guild; American Red Cross; Family Welfare Society; 
United Hebrew Charities; Salvation Army; Home for Aged Women; Department of Public 
Welfare—Executive; Department of Public Welfare—Supervisor of Visitors; Overseer of 
Poor; Rescue Mission; Old-Age Pensions. 


Child Section: State Board Children’s Guardians; Egenolf Day Nursery; Janet Memorial 
Home; Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children; Child Welfare Department—Public 
Schools; Rotary Club Crippled Kiddies; Elks Crippled Kiddies; Union County Commission 
on Public Welfare. 

Delinquency Prevention Section: Elizabeth Recreation Commission; Union County Court 
Probation Service—Statistician; Union County Court Probation Service—Executive; Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court; Kiwanis Underprivileged Child Committee; Rotary Club 
Boys’ Committee; Church Mission of Help; Board of Education; State Parole Department; 
Elizabeth Police Department; Attendance Department—Public Schools. 


Education Section: American Association of University Women; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools; Private Schools—Girls; Private Schools—Boys; Parochial Schools; Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Federated; National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People; Catholic Church; Protestant Church; Jewish Church; Superintendent of County 
Schools; Industrial Education of Public Schools; Public Library; Vocational Guidance, State 
Department of Public Education. 


Character-Recreation Section: Boy Scouts of America; Bayway Community House; Youth 
Guidance—Public Schools; Elizabeth, Recreation Commission; Girl Scouts of America; 
Union County Home Economics Extension Service; The Polish Alliance; Pioneer Club; 
Total Abstinence Benevolence Society; Young Men’s Christian Association; Young Women’s 
Christian Association; Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association; The Spanish 
Club. 


Housing Section: Downtown Interests—Real Estate; Architects; Department of Public 
Works; Banking Interests; City Fire Department; City Department of Buildings; City Engi- 
neer; Colored Interests—General; Colored Interests—Public Schools; Downtown Interests— 
Commercial; Downtown Improvement Association; Union County Central Labor Union; 
Real-Estate Board; Junior League; League of Women Voters. 
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The selection and appointment of key persons to represent the 
thought of the various organizations were discussed and partially 
completed at an executive meeting of the Council of Social 
Agencies. Then, to expedite the procedure, it was given to a com- 
mittee with power to act and completed after many conferences 
and telephone calls. For chairmen of the seven functional sections, 
lay persons were chosen with a wide variety of community interests 
and viewpoints but each known as a mature public-spirited citizen. 
One manages real-estate holdings and insurance operations, one is 
a former State Assemblyman and judge, one an architect, one a 
retired business man, one an active attorney, one a president of the 
Minister’s Association, and the last is an administrative head in one 
of the Federal organizations. Of these, one was a prominent Catho- 
lic and one a woman with a wide social-work background. 


B. The task of selling the idea to the community started with these 
appointed members of the Central Planning Board consisting of 
approximately ninety persons who had consented to participate in 
_ this new approach to our city-wide problems. Each section was, in 
turn, called for meeting by its chairman for organization and edu- 
cation. The attendance at these meetings was above the average for 
civic functions, being over ninety per cent in some sections. A dia- 
gram of organizational setup, with a brief typed statement of the 
expected procedure, together with maps showing Round-Table dis- 
tricts with physical and population characteristics, were distributed 
to each with appropriate explanation. This helped to sell them on 
the appropriateness of the mechanism as set up through which to 
bring about the planning and coordinating. 

Resistance to the total idea was presented by many of the repre- 
sentatives who were experts in their particular fields. The program 
was believed to be idealistic and impractical by them and especially 
because of the number of “inexperienced lay persons” who were to 
participate in a part of the work. This rebuff taught the planners 
that the idea must be sold and proved. Accordingly, there were pre- 
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pared two sample maps, one for each of the best and worst (socially 
and economically speaking) of the Round-Table districts, on which 
they were able to demonstrate how facts could be made vivid and 
stirring by being localized. Previously there had been obtained the 
rates of infant mortality, tuberculosis, diptheria, and juvenile delin- 
quency from the State housing survey. By comparing these rates 
side by side on the two maps, there became visually evident the 
prevalence of these problems in the poor and congested area and 
how almost nonexistent they were in the better area. 

For additional sales matter, there had also previously eee 
gathered from other communities facts to prove that even partial 
coordination of activities aided in reducing the problems of disease, 
delinquency, and dependency. The membership of the functional 
groups was impressed with these factual illustrations and finally 
convinced with other specific facts about definite social gains af- 
fected in Detroit against a rising tuberculosis rate, or in Cincinnati 
in isolating the section responsible for tuberculosis spread as de- 
scribed in Paul DeKruif’s book Why Keep Them Alive, or in 


Richmond, Virginia, where the Council of Social Agencies’ research 
spotted the delinquency area on the doorstep of certain surprised 
community organizations. In the face of such facts, most of the 
opposition crumbled where the purpose was sincere and not mere 
prejudice, and changed attitudes were generally brought about. 


C. For protection and control of actions and publicity in connec- 
tion with the plan, the seven chairmen of the functional sections 
were designated a Control Committee. Lest there be promulgated 
half-baked plans or disseminated improperly interpreted statistics, 
a regulation was agreed upon that no findings or plans could be 
given publication or other dissemination and no actions or plans 
could be put in effect until all such were approved, first, by the 
functional section involved, and, second, by the Control Committee. 
Continual reminders of the positiveness of the control involved in 
this double check was necessary to allay the fear that statistics 
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gathered might, along the line, be misinterpreted or mishandled 
so as to bring injury to individuals or organizations. It was found 
that so deep is the subjective attitude of some agency executives that 
they were supersensitive in regard to their confidential files, and it 
became necessary for the Central Planning Board often to reaffirm 
its carefulness in these matters. 


D. The organization of Coérdinating Round Tables could not 
properly begin in the twelve neighborhoods until sufficient ap- 
proved factual data were organized to disseminate to them. Almost 
a year elapsed before the first of these local codrdinating groups 
could be set up. At this writing, three Round Tables have been pro- 
jected and organization begun by the Central Planning Board and 
only one has received its first installment of the local fact picture 
and has met for education and action. The personnel of these 
Round Tables was recruited by nominations from the members of 
the Central Planning Board and restricted to responsible local citi- 
zens living or occupied in the respective districts and are found to 
comprise in general those classifications anticipated in the theo- 
retical setup for the membership.’ 


III. Assembling the Data 


A. The process involved in obtaining city-wide detailed social facts 
in such organized manner as to make possible valuable interpreta- 
tion and their later division into the twelve Round-Table areas 
was acknowledged to be a technical task requiring expert direction. 
There was set up a research staff composed of National Youth 
Administration workers under professional supervision. The 90 
members of the sections of the Central Planning Board were called 
upon for volunteer codperation for opening doors and other guid- 
ance in gathering the statistics. The agencies were offered steno- 
graphic and tabulating assistance from the research staff, and all 


? See Author’s Note No. 2 on page 96. 
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were assured and reassured that this was “fact-finding” and not a 
“fault-finding” survey. Many acted at once. 

Added inducements were offered to the more reluctant organiza- 
tions in the way of stenographic assistance for their other office tasks 
to compensate for the time lost in providing the needed data. In 
many cases where the agency executives and boards considered. 
their confidential files to be sacred trusts, they, nevertheless, readily 
cooperated in supplying information on tabulation forms and ques- 
tionnaires provided, but others required months of patient persua- 
sion before they would consent to trust the research staff with 
“confidential records,” although assured that all name and address 
identity was fully protected. Only about three agencies out of over 
one hundred sources are still on the “hold-out” list. 

It was apparent that these section members could not be asked to 
attempt such tasks as making the five-year study of the dockets of 
the Court of Juvenile and Domestic Relations, or gathering the 
voluminous vital statistics and health figures from the health 
agencies, or tabulating the volume of statistics representing the 
relief load from the Department of Public Welfare; but the assist- 
ance of the city’s school principals and teachers was obtained in — 
gathering 1,200,000 answers to questions from school children above 
eight years of age. 

The research department of the State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies assisted by preparing very valuable tabulations and — 
charts covering the Elizabeth inmates of the various State institu- 
tions and by providing measuring sticks from State-wide facts to 
facilitate the interpretation of local data, and the State Housing 
Authority made available the figures applicable to Elizabeth for the 
Real Property Inventory of 1934. 

The final responsibility and real labor involved in gathering, 
tabulating, organizing, and correlating this data falls upon the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Council of Social Agencies and an efficient 
Assistant Secretary of the Central Planning Board, who was the 
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supervisor of the National Youth Administration Project of youth 
workers who composed the research staff and whose entire main- 
tenance came from Federal funds. 

At the end of the first year the social inventory was approximately 
ninety per cent complete and the organization and correlation of 
the data was approximately forty-five per cent complete. With the 
assumed cooperation of those few “hold-out” agencies, this phase 


of the plan should be completed in the next three months. 


B. The type of data sought had, of necessity, to be quite varied in 
order to obtain an adequate inventory of the welfare facilities and 
of the complex social problems in a city like Elizabeth. Only major 
illustrations from three of the seven functional groups will be given 
here to indicate progress up to date. 

The Education Section has only partly completed its inventory of 
those church facilities and programs which are in the field of social 
work and recreation. Its failure in its past approach to sell the idea 
to the extent of getting complete facts is being reviewed for a new 
attempt. The public and private schools, showing confidence, of- 
fered complete codperation. A committee of principals approved 
the school questionnaire of 100 questions and the teachers codper- 
ated by obtaining answers from over fifteen thousand children over 
eight years of age. Eighty per cent of the returns are usable, giving 
more than 1,200,000 questions, which, upon tabulation into our 
twelve areas of study, provided highly significant and informative 
facts concerning the social and economic backgrounds and present 
tendencies in these areas classified under four major groups. 


1. Educational facilities in the home of the pupil; i.e., newspapers, 
magazines, radios, and use made of public library 

2. Recreation opportunities and preferences of the pupils; z.e., member- 
ships in clubs or organizations, use of playgrounds, preference for home 
or street, etc. 

3. Use of health and welfare facilities by family; #.e., hospitalization, 
immunization, dental need and care, physical handicaps, etc. 
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4. Economic status of family; .e., unemployment of father, home work 
from factories, living conditions, rooms per family, families in same 


building, etc. 


Also, under this section, there are in process studies of industrial- 
educational programs in the large plants, special Negro-educational 
problems, adult-educational programs, and parochial-school data, 
as well as an inventory of all school facilities, amount of the total 
city investment in education, cost of annual maintenance, sources 
of educational funds, community use of public-school properties, 
educational administration, curricula, etc. 

The Housing Section has completed its survey of the structures 
and conditions in which citizens of Elizabeth live. In codperation 
with the State Housing Authority and using the data compiled by 
a Real Property Inventory in 1934, this section has tabulated and 
separated into the twelve areas of this study accurate figures on all 
structures in the city according to: 


1. Type: single family, row house, two family, three family, four fam- 
ily, apartments, hotels, rooming houses, etc. 

2. Ages: in four-year periods back to 1894, and in longer periods back 
to 1848 

3. Condition: good, minor repairs, major repairs, unfit for use 

4. Materials: wood, brick, stone, stucco 


The dwelling units in each of the twelve areas were tabulated 
according to: 


. Type: single family, row, etc. 
. Rentals: under $10.00, $10.00—$14.99, $15.00—$19.99, etc. 
. Occupancy: owner, rental, vacant, extra families 
. Persons per room: very spacious, adequate, crowded, etc. 
. Race of occupants: white, Negro, other 
. Baths and showers: none, 1, 2 
7. Running water: cold, hot and cold, none 
8. Water closets: one private, two or more, partial use in hall, no in- 
door water closets 
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The value of such a study in each of the twelve areas of Elizabeth 
becomes apparent when it is known that the Housing Section will 
later have at its disposal full facts relating to health, dependency, 
crime, and other problems, together with reasonable estimates of 
the social costs of these, to superimpose upon the housing facts of 
these twelve districts, thus enabling them to have statistical proof 
of the relative need of better housing in the most needful areas. 

The Character-Recreation Section has completed its survey of all 
of the facilities including the type and extent of facilities available 
to youth between the ages of five and fifteen years and the extent 
to which these are being utilized. Facts connected with the pro- 
grams of agencies in the character-building and recreational fields 
have also been secured for purposes of later study. 

The statistics, as in all other cases, have been tabulated under the 
twelve areas of study and, for each, divided into the following: 


1. Type of facility: scout troops, supervised neighborhood clubs, play- 
grounds, community centers, churches—in all, 232 separate units. 

2. Extent utilized: all organizations’ members, such as the “Y’s,” girl- 
and boy-scout troops, Sunday schools, spotted to indicate the extent each 
area is using an organization and establishing the extent to which an 
organization in a certain area is serving the youth of that area.’ 


IV. Disseminating the Facts 


A. The Functional Sections of the Central Planning Board are the 
first to receive the correlated facts and to get the inspiration of the 
possibilities therein. Here begins the process of interpretation which 
leads to conclusions. Recognized standards or common practice in 
the particular field are a part of these facts and the gravity or insig- 
nificance of a problem appears, or the adequacy or lack of a service 
becomes evident. 

The facts are arranged to enhance comparisons and to encourage 
evaluations. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising to find 


* See Author’s Note No. 3 on page 96. 
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that lay persons appear to arrive at more accurate conclusions than 
those professionally dealing with the problems and the rendering 
of the services. 

The next step is for the report of the Functional Section to go to 
the Control Committee where it is looked at in the light of the 
facts of the other sections and the policies which may have been 
adopted. Then facts and interpretations are passed direct to the 
Codrdinating Round Tables in the various areas where another 
group of citizens still closer to the specific social problems in the 
areas begins to see what these problems are, what agencies are avail- 
able to assist in the solution of the problems, and how the scientific 
method of obtaining facts and attacking problems is the best start 
toward a solution of these problems. 


B. Social-work agencies and individuals who are leaders of thought 
but who are not connected with the Central Planning Board 
receive their copies of the facts of the study and the conclusions 
derived therefrom after these have passed through the hands of the 
Control Committee. Simultaneously, releases covering the facts and 
conclusions are given to the local newspaper, which so far has ac- 
cepted them and given them gratifying space under double-column 
headings. 


V. Observed Results 


Awaiting the completion of the preliminary fact finding and 
_ complete setup of the Codrdinating Round Tables, it has been im- 
~ possible for the Central Planning Board to begin preparation of the 
Community Plan; yet distinct observable good results have been 
found in this, the first year of the attempt, some of which are merely 
further agency correlation, but all of which are definitely in the 
direction of community planning. The mere presentation of facts 
has brought about action in some fields. New interest from hereto- 
fore latent groups has been manifested and social agencies have 
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been quick to sense weaknesses in their past programs. Some of the 
instances are as follows: 


A. The first three meetings of Codrdinating Round Tables have 
resulted in much local interest and produced valuable suggestions 
for clearer interpretation of the local facts. Finding the statistics 
broken into the twelve areas, they became things of vital interest. 
No one’s blood pressure rose when informed that the city’s infant 
mortality rate was two points higher or lower than the national 
rate, but the reaction was quite different on the Round-Table mem- 
bers when they were informed that babies in this specific local area 
have one tenth the chance of living as babies born in another district 


of the city. 


B. When the spot maps disclosed that in one of the areas of high 
juvenile delinquency there was but one Boy-Scout troop, all of the 
members of which, except three, came from other areas, the Boy- 
Scout organization opened wide its eyes with the result that three 
new scout troops have been organized within the following six 
months’ period. 


C. When advance figures came to the attention of the City Recre- 
ation Commission, which is a member of the Central Planning 
Board, showing that the high point in juvenile delinquency had 
shifted from the downtown to the midtown area and that here 
recreation facilities were lacking, these facts confirmed opinions 
previously held and aided in crystallizing sentiment for the creation 
of the Midtown Community Center, which was opened three 
months ago and is now in successful operation. 

D. When a comparison of city-wide statistics indicated that from 
the taxpayer’s viewpoint the problem of mental disease outranked 
the tuberculosis and juvenile delinquency problems by 100 per cent, 
three agencies immediately became alert. Within the six months’ 
period since the revelation of these facts, a health agency has added 
a psychiatric worker, the school department has added a sociologist, 
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and the Council of Social Agencies has set up new programs and 
begun definite educational work in the fields of mental hygiene and 
social hygiene. The addition of two workers in the mental-disease - 
field had been under contemplation previously for the need was 
known in a general way, but a knowledge of the definite facts 
armed and emboldened the proponents to take the necessary action. 


E. A lack of facilities in one of the agencies at certain periods of 
the day was found and unused equipment in a neighboring agency 
was also revealed by the survey. The two were matched and now 
are cooperating with definite gain to the welfare program and 
without additional cost to the community. 


F. The completion of the study of the Character-Recreation Sec- 
tion enabled the Delinquency Prevention Committee to account for 
certain shifts in the high juvenile-delinquency areas. In turn, the 
five-year study of the Delinquency Prevention Section when cor- 
related with the facts of the character-recreation programs and 
agencies indicated clearly which community forces were making 
definite contributions to the fight on delinquency. 


G. The wisdom of breaking the city-wide statistics down into 
neighborhood areas was demonstrated when the satisfaction with 
one report (indicating that the number of juveniles arrested for 
delinquency had been cut 50 per cent in six years) was seriously 
jarred with another report disclosing that in the same period two 
specific areas had had an increase of over 50 per cent. 


VI. Conclusion 


The Elizabeth experiment with this new approach in Com- 
munity Planning is but one year old. It has already gone a long way 
in codrdinating community agencies in united action for fact find- 
ing. It is barely beginning the job of group collaboration to synthe- 
size the thinking and obtain interpretation of the findings and sees 
that many months must elapse before its Community Plan is written 
and courses of future action can be laid down. 
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But the vision of ultimate success which looms in this fight 
against part of the public enemies which menace the individual and 
collective welfare is so much brighter now than when the start was 
made without funds one year ago that many have joined the ranks 
of those who pledge themseives to a codrdinated program in which 
feeling gives way to fact finding and guessing is put aside for 
planning. 


Author's Notes as of October 1, 1937: 

Since the preparation of this paper last May, there have been significant changes and new 
progress in the Elizabeth Plan which seem worth noting here. 

Note No. 1: The geographical scope of the plan has been enlarged to include the con- 
tiguous cities of Linden, Hillside, Roselle, Roselle Park, and Union, at the request of citizens 
in these communities. The name of the plan has therefore been changed to “The Six Town 
Plan.” 

Note No. 2: As of this date, there are five Round Tables organized and meeting on 
specific neighborhood problems with total membership of 151. Very definite preventative 
and anticipative measures are under way by these groups. Four additional Round Tables are 
also in process of organization. 

Note No. 3: As of this date, the following research studies have been completed or pre- 
liminary reports made by the functional sections, as follows: 


Study Section 


“Juvenile Delinquents” (complete) Delinquency Prevention Section 
“Adult Delinquents” (complete) Delinquency Prevention Section 
“Character-Recreation Facilities and Their Use” Character-Recreation Section 
(complete) Education Section 
“Home Conditions of 12,000 Public-School Pupils” Health Section 
(preliminary) Family Section 
“Pathological Conditions” (preliminary) Child Section 
“Family and Adult Problems” (preliminary) Housing Section 
“Dependent Children” (preliminary) 
“Housing Report” (complete) 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN MADISON, 
NEW JERSEY 


S. E. WITCHELL 
Madison Social Planning Council 


Any community organization evident in Madison, as a result of 
social planning, has come not because of organization super- 
imposed and reaching downward to control but rather as a result of 
interest from within resulting in the voluntary, codperative, federa- 
tion principle. It began by an attempt to follow the advice of the 
ancients when they cautioned, “Know Thyself.” About nine years 
ago, the Boy’s Work Committee of the Rotary Club of Madison 
sponsored a youth survey. All organizations, agencies, or groups 
working with or for youth of school age were invited to participate 
in conversations on the worth of such a survey. Such a group, fully 
representative, planned and carried out the study. All schools—pub- 
lic, private, and parochial—Catholic and Protestant churches, serv- 
ice clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, settlement houses, Scouts, and recreation 
committees shared the duties involved. The findings of this survey, 
which was carried on through the schools, gave a picture of youth 
participation in the activities and of individuals. The association 
and professional codperation resulting from the survey were not 
least among the profitable effects of the study. 

A group of community leaders needs very little time, when once 
brought together by a common interest and enthusiasm, to see the 
need for continuation of united effort. To answer the obvious need 
for some permanent organization of effort, the survey group formed 
the Madison Social Planning Council. The purpose of this Council 
was not merely to bring professional service workers together but 
to provide a clearing house for ideas and plans of various organiza- 
tions, to constitute a means for planning and action for the youth 
of Madison, and to lay the foundation for sane codrdination of 
accepted activities. The resolution drawn up to provide for the 
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Planning Council reads as follows: “Resolved, That we, the repre- 
sentatives of the community organizations listed with our names, 
shall immediately organize as a Social Planning Council for the 
youth of Madison, New Jersey. The Social Planning Council is de- 
signed to be the agent of all the organizations for those studies and 
projects which these organizations may voluntarily wish to under- 
take as a whole or in groups, in order that each may extend its pro- 
gram, integrate its relations with other organizations doing similar 
work, and make its service to youth in Madison more effective, if 
possible.” The organization is bound by no set of laws, has no con- 
stitution, receives no dues, and has only the necessary officers to 
provide for efficiency at meetings. 

Quite obviously, much study was necessary to make an intelligent 
attack upon community problems through this newer approach. To 
facilitate such study, a seminar was organized at Drew University. 
This group was composed of community leaders who included 
schoolmen, priests, preachers, settlement-house directors, Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries, a professor of sociology, the dean of the School of Re- 
ligious Education at the university, graduate students, and others. 
Under the leadership of the superintendent of schools, the seminar 
functioned as a graduate course and university credit was given. As 
pointed out by its leader in the April 1936 issue of THE JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTIonat Sociotocy, the group concluded that the simple basis 
for operation of the Social Planning Council should be: (1) What 
are the needs? (2) How are these needs being met? (3) How can 
these needs best be met? The obvious effects of such a formula of 
action, when properly and successfully followed, are to substitute a 
consideration of common need in place of institutional-minded- 
ness, to familiarize leaders with the present setup, and to evaluate 
programs for more efficient meeting of community and individual 
needs. 

The Social Planning Council meets four times each year. At these 
meetings, the personnel is composed of two representatives from 
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each organization in the community. A consideration of problems 
is made, suggestions are received and discussed, and committees are 
appointed to carry out specific studies. The primary value of these 
meetings is to answer the challenge which was once inscribed on a 
public building in Rome—Quo vadis—Where are you going? 
Which way? 

The actual work of the Council is carried on through committees 
which are designed fully to represent interest groups. A brief sum- 
mary of the work of some of these committees and their effective- 
ness will suffice to outline the methods and techniques used. 

The common cry that goes up when two or more organizations 
find their dates conflicting need not be described in detail. We have 
all heard, at such time, “Our communities are overorganized,” 
“Too much is going on,” etc.; and such conflict in dates very often 
results in conflict in sentiments of the organizations involved and 
frequently leads to open competition for attention and support. A 
survey of most communities will show that disorganization, not 
overorganization, is the malady. In an effort to bring some order 
out of chaos, the Community Calendar Committee was formed. 
This committee collects the calendars of all member organizations, 
compiles a chronology, points out conflicts to interested organiza- 
tions, and aids in the replanning of activities where possible. The 
detail work of this committee is carried on in the office of the super- 
intendent of schools and from this office the local newspaper is fur- 
nished with a column of “Coming Events.” This committee has 
met with considerable success in its work. 

In an effort to codrdinate and facilitate existing health services in 
the community and to ascertain needs, a Public Health Council 
was formed. A specific effect of the work of this group was the 
integration of nursing services under the direction of a supervising 
committee. New nurses were required to be trained in public health 
in addition to the regular preparation. This was only a beginning, 
however, for the term “health” was interpreted broadly. The mem- 
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bership of the Health Council includes, at the present time, school 
physician, nurses, physical directors, representatives from the Board 
of Health, public-health officer, visiting teacher, elementary super- 
visor, representative of the parochial school, a member of the County 
Tuberculosis Association, teachers of science, social science, home 
economics, hygiene and health, and the supervising principal. Meet- 
ings are held monthly to hear and discuss the work of committees 
such as: (1) Safety Committee, which inspects public buildings, 
sponsors safety patrols, provides advertising material on safety for 
classes, etc.; (2) Sight Conservation Committee, which studies class- 
room lighting, decoration, types of printing in texts, etc. The rec- 
ommendations of this group have resulted in the rewiring and re- 
decorating of an entire school building as well as in major changes 
in other buildings; (3) Nutrition Committee, whose duties are ob- 
vious; (4) Tuberculosis Committee, which has done extensive work 
in education about tuberculosis; has conducted a survey of children 
and teachers, using the Manteaux test; furnished, at cost, X-ray 
service for all testing positively; and supervised follow-up work 
with families needing further aid. Other committees functioning 
regularly in this setup are those on foot correction, immunization, 
curriculum, disease control, and dental needs. Madison has profited 
by the work of the Public Health Council! 

The lack of codrdination between the educational work of so- 
called character-building agencies and that of the schools has for 
long been an unfortunate characteristic of most communities. The 
fear of special-interest domination and the prejudices between 
various institutions have rendered ineffective much of their work. 
The Social Planning Council believed that the gap between the 
work of school and church, for example, could be bridged. Hence, 
the Religious Education Committee was formed by the interested 
parties for the purpose of attempting to deal with education as a 
whole life experience. This committee has conducted a religious 
weekday school and attempts to correlate the activities in this 
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school with those of the public-school curriculum. Organizations 
such as Hi-Y, Girl Reserves, and young people’s groups have been 
encouraged to plan with the schools for correlated programs. The 
possibility of a cooperative community program of character devel- 
opment, coordinating the work of all institutions interested, is be- 
ing examined. 

There is an evident need for planning, in most communities, for 
recreation to meet the needs of a new age. The Recreation Com- 
mittee of the Social Planning Council began its work by procuring 
sociological data concerning the recreational life of children, the 
desires of the children with reference to a possible modification of 
the existing programs, and the current overlapping of efforts of 
agencies then operating. Physical results of the work of this com- 
mittee are evident in four new tennis courts, built with WPA labor 
on grounds owned by the Board of Education, a picnic and camp- 
ing site, and the beginning of an adequate athletic field and play- 
ground. Overlapping of programs has been lessened and the means 
established for meeting the needs of neglected areas of activity and 
of individuals. 

Because of the enormous influence of the motion pictures on 
youth, a separate Film Committee began to study the films and 
their relation to the local community. Education has been promoted 
to make possible an understanding of the problem from the view- 
points of producer, local exhibitor, and patron, and definite curricu- 
lum building in the schools has included such units of study. The 
Madison Film Committee was composed of fifteen prominent citi- 
zens. This group carried on a survey of the films in Madison and 
elsewhere and planned appropriate action. Through the efforts of 
this committee, neighboring communities developed similar film 
committees, and these combined to constitute an intercommunity 
commitiee which might codperate with the theater owner serving 
these municipalities. A Film Bulletin, in which coming films are 
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announced and evaluated, has been regularly published by this 
joint committee. 

The high-school principal is chairman of a Guidance Commit- 
_ tee. Representatives from twelve community organizations codp- 
erate to make higher education or employment more possible for 
students by virtue of the utilization of every means for proper guid- 
ance. Correlating its work with that done by the public schools, 
this group has compiled a list of citizens who represent a variety of 
businesses and professions. After interviewing these people and ex- 
plaining the purposes of the project, the committee listed those will- 
ing and competent to codperate. Cards were filled out giving in- 
formation about these citizen counselors and filed in the office of 
the high-school principal. A high-school instructor, finding a stu- 
dent interested in a particular business or profession, may arrange 
for an interview between the adult selected and the student. Some 
such citizens have become interested and have personally aided 
with higher education or in procuring of occupation for worthy 
students. One young people’s group in the community has this year 
invited such citizens to explain to them, on Sunday evenings, the 
qualifications needed and opportunities in various occupations. All 
such contacts are encouraged. 

During the past few years the problem of out-of-school and un- 
employed youth has been acute. A committee was formed in 1934 
to study the problem in Madison. All such youth were listed and in 
most cases interviewed to ascertain desires or plans. The desire for 
employment was immediately voiced. In an attempt to make pos- 
sible contacts, an employment bureau was established. While some 
placements have been made by this committee, failure has been too 
common and the evident reason has been that many youths were 
unemployable, in the sense that they were not specifically prepared 
for a vocation. This fact led to an examination of the need for a 
vocational school in the county. At present, a survey is being con- 
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ducted and pressure is being directed to provide some such training 
for the youth of the county. 

If social planning is to be intelligent, it must always keep to the 
front the problems of individuals. To meet the needs of special 
cases, a Community Case Study Conference was organized. Codp- 
erating individuals included Protestant ministers, both colored and 
white, a Catholic priest, Y.M.C.A. secretary, settlement-house direc- 
tor, relief director, policeman, visiting teacher, high-school princi- 
pal, elementary supervisor, professor of religious education at 
Drew University, superintendent of schools, child-hygiene nurses, 
a psychiatric social worker, the director of the North Jersey Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, and a representative of the Morris County Tuber- 
culosis Association. Once each month, this group deals with the 
problems of maladjusted children, delinquent individuals, gangs, 
family maladjustment, health problems, sex problems, etc. All 
groups interested in any case are hereby given opportunity to plan 
an organized attack on any problem. The Social Planning Council 
is confident that this committee has furnished a more sane and satis- 
factory method of dealing with problem cases and it has no doubt 
decreased delinquency. 

Just as community-mindedness is necessary for social planning, 
so education in community statistics is vital to any of the outlined 
projects. A distinct contribution was therefore made with the com- 
pletion in 1934 of a Sociological Base Map of Madison. The work 
on this map was directed by the superintendent of schools for the 
purpose of providing a graphic picture of sociological data. The 
many uses to which such a map can be put are too numerous to 
mention. Suffice it to say here that it has aided in almost all plan- 
ning studies subsequently directed by the Social Planning Council. 

All planning within a community affects the youth of that com- 
munity. The youth, therefore, should be given opportunity, through 
acouncil of their own or by projects encouraged by the Social Plan- 
ning Council or some other agency, to voice themselves and to 
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make their contribution to the community. Such a Student Plan- 
ning Group has been organized in the high school. These young 
men and women meet weekly with the superintendent and a social- 
studies teacher to consider what part they can play in the life of 
the community. Such an activity is an answer to the challenges re- 
cently made that our present community setups in America make 
parasites of youth, who do nothing and receive all—and many times 
that “all” is not what they might wisely desire. It is hoped, through 
such student participation in the affairs of the community, that stu- 
dents might be better trained to do the things they must do some- 
how when they have responsibility placed upon them. 

The leaders who have been largely responsible for the growth of 
social planning and engineering in Madison do not presume to 
have conquered all problems of community organization. Rather 
do they feel that after about nine years, the foundations for such 
organization are beginning to show strength. Building is merely 
beginning. 

Certain principles have been recognized as valuable in the de- 
velopment of effectual technique. If any success has come to Madi- 
son’s efforts, it is due to the fact that these principles have been kept 
in mind: 

1. No organization which develops out of stimulated interest within 
the institutions of the community is as apt to fail as one superimposed or 
encouraged from without. All those to be ultimately affected by a plan- 
ning council should have a part in the formation of plans. 

2. The choice of an initial set of problems upon which codperation is 
to be developed should include issues of general and common interest, 
upon which there is relatively little opportunity for vital differences. 
Similar objectives of organizations and groups should be magnified. 

3. A planning council should be an informal organization, without 
pretentious laws and constitution, if the feeling of voluntary support 
based on common purpose is to be maintained. 

4. Every member of the council should be an active member—that is, 
he should have part in committee work based on his intérests. 

5. The value of patience, based upon a realization that social change 
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does not come overnight, cannot be overemphasized. “Institutionitis” is 
a malady which cannot be cured by quick, tradition-defying methods. 
Harmony can be best maintained at times by “making haste slowly.” 

6. A social-planning council can commit suicide by developing an 
esoteric attitude among its members. Perhaps one of the enemies to prog- 
ress in community organization has been the tendency for every profes- 
sion to develop such spirit among its own members. Social engineers 
cannot do this and succeed. 

7. Youth should not be forgotten in the making of the plans for a 
community. They should have some part to play in the making of the 
community in which they will live. 


These principles seem obvious to the point of triteness. An ex- 
amination of projects in many communities, however, will show 
that they have not been learned. It may be possible, by the use of 
these and other common-sense principles, to develop a new concep- 
tion of community life, a new definition for education which will 
include the activities of all agencies and activities within a com- 
munity. 
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REGIONAL COORDINATION 
IN QUEENS COUNTY 


ELEANOR S. TOWNS 
Executive Secretary, Queensboro Council of Social Agencies 


Queens, one of the five boroughs of New York City, presents a 
unique situation in community codrdination. It is a city within a 
city. It has grown within a period of four decades from an almost 
rural area dotted with many small villages and towns to a metro- 
politan area of a million and a quarter population. It was the second 
fastest growing community in the United States during the period 
of 1920 to 1930. The construction of bridges, tunnels, subway lines, 
highways, and the development of a system of bus service have re- 
sulted in an exodus from crowded Manhattan to the borough. An 
increase of another million population within the next ten years is 
estimated. A real-estate boom is well under way, which has received 
impetus from the coming of the World’s Fair in 1939. It is hard to 
imagine a more dynamic situation for the functioning of a com- 
munity codrdination project. 


WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD BY COMMUNITY COORDINATION 


In discussing community coordination in Queens, one is imme- 
diately faced with the question of “What is a community?” Ac- 
tually all of the following in one way or another must be treated 
as a community unit—New York City with its 7,500,000 popula- 
tion, Queens Borough with its 1,250,000 people, the post-office dis- 
tricts, the school districts, the school areas, the so-called health areas, 
the assembly districts, the police precincts, and the neighborhoods 
centering around real-estate developments or former towns and 
villages. 

We find two types of codrdination. The first is the type where 
groups of organizations having a common interest work together, 
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as the United Parents Association and the Welfare Council of New 
York City. The latter organization codrdinates the work of over 
seven hundred public and private welfare agencies of Greater New 
York. The other type of codrdination is found in the Community 
Council of the City of New York, where small neighborhood groups 
are coordinated. In addition there are hundreds of community 
groups which have no codrdination with any central group, but 
which have common interests with many central groups. The com- 
munity coordination project in Queens has dealt with the various 
coordinating organizations, and with many community groups 
which are operating independently. 

There has been close codperation with the Welfare Council 
of New York City and efforts have been made to encourage the 
Welfare Council to study the problems of community codrdination 
in Queens. Recently the Welfare Council developed a standing 
committee to study regional organization. Meetings have been held 
by this committee which brought together representatives of public 
departments developing neighborhood units such as the Juvenile 
Aid Bureau, the Health Department, School Centers, and also 
members of the Neighborhood Section. This movement on the part 
of the Welfare Council is very significant and encouraging as it 
brings to the new field of community coordination on a regional 
basis the experience, techniques, and philosophy of community 
coordination in a more specialized and intensive field. 


Organization and Early Development of the Queens Project 


This recent interest of the Welfare Council of New York City in 
regional planning and coordination gives new significance to the 
history of community codrdination in Queens. Social-welfare work 
began with the organization of the Queensboro Council of Social 
Agencies in 1922 under the helpful leadership of Mr. Francis H. 
McLean of the organization whose name now is the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America. The local organizers were representa- 
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tives of the Big Sisters, Department of Public Welfare, Queensboro 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, and Probation Officers in the 
Magistrates Court. Its purpose was to develop on a community basis 
a sound social welfare program for the borough. Social workers 
and prominent socially minded citizens participated. Executives of 
local agencies did the work from their own offices without extra 
compensation. Meetings were held as situations arose demanding 
united action. During this first ten years the work of this group was 
a powerful influence in securing services for Queens which was 
growing rapidly and developing problems of a large community. 
The Family Welfare Society, the Nursing Services, the Queens 
General Hospital, the Crime Prevention Bureau, and the establish- 
ment of many other services has resulted at least in part from those 
early joint efforts of the community through the Council. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE ESTABLISHED AND PROGRAM ENLARGED 


In 1932, stimulated rather than discouraged by the mounting 
problems evolving from the depression, the Council set up an ad- 
ministrative organization with volunteer and work-relief person- 
nel. Office space in an apartment house was donated by the Coun- 
cil’s president and later by the Medical Society of the County of 
Queens in their fine new building. The Council was most fortunate 
in having the volunteer services of many well-trained persons liv- 
ing in Queens. These included a specialist in the field of public re- 
lations, accountants, and staff members of several national organi- 
zations. The advisory services of members of the staff of the Wel- 
fare Council have been available and have been of inestimable 
value. 

JOINT COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


Another feature of the enlarged program was joint community 
education. It took the form of jointly sponsored courses and forums 
resulting in the formation of continuing subcommittees for action. 
The first effort centered around mental hygiene. Members of the 
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Council believed that Queens was lacking in facilities and organ- 
ized interest. As a first step, a course called “The Mental Hygiene of 
Every Day Life” was sponsored by the Medical Society of the 
County of Queens, the Queensboro Teachers Association, and the 
Queensboro Council of Social Agencies. Twelve sessions were led 
by prominent authorities. About six hundred people, including 
teachers, nurses, social workers, doctors, parents, and business men 
attended. From the individuals whose interests were aroused was 
organized the Mental Hygiene Committee. The committee ar- 
ranged a similar course during the following year, has gathered 
material to demonstrate the need for additional services, has at- 
tended hearings, arranged for educational newspaper releases, has 
furnished speakers on the subject, and often acts as a referral bureau 
for personal problems. The executive of the New York City Mental 
Hygiene Committee acts as a professional consultant. In conjunc- 
tion with the committee, the Protestant Federation of Churches 
has conducted a conference of clergymen, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists. The committee holds an open meeting at least once a 
year which reviews progress made by individual organizations, 
and plans joint action for future programs such as a mental-hygiene 
clinic in the Queens General Hospital and additional units in the 
Bureau of Child Guidance. This committee localizes the work of 
the city-wide committee, stimulates local interest in the community, 
furnishes the means of codperative action, and stands ready to act 
on long-range programs or immediate emergencies. 

Public interest in depression problems led to a series of open 
forums on “Social Rehabilitation in Queens.” Various prominent 
laymen were chairmen. Public officials served as speakers, in most 
cases. In some instances informal receptions were arranged preced- 
ing the forums so that agency staff members and the public might 
meet their public officials. These forums were sponsored by a large 
number of borough-wide organizations and were well reported by 
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Because these forums seemed to deal in generalities, the follow- 
ing year the series was concerned with “What Queens Needs.” The 
individual forums discussed Child Welfare, Health, Recreation for 
Young and Old, Education, Housing, and Adult Education. Each 
subject was studied by a panel composed of an expert in the field 
and local people familiar with the particular problem under dis- 
cussion. Their findings were presented at the forums for discussion. 
One chairman presided during the series. 

It may be said that involving the community in a study of “What 
Queens Needs” not only led directly to the realization of the need 
for coordination on a wider community basis, but, in addition, it led 
to the realization of the need for more thorough research in com- 
munity problems and conditions, the establishment and use of a 
competent information service, and the application of the findings 
of community studies in coordinated long-range planning and in 
united action for immediate needs. 


QUEENS COMMITTEE FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS ORGANIZED 


As the vision of community codrdination enlarged, questions 
were raised as to the adequacy of the Council of Social Agencies as 
the medium to codrdinate groups which included professional and 
community groups outside of the specialized field of social welfare 
work. The joint educational courses had been sponsored by such 
groups as the Medical Society of the County of Queens, the Queens 
boro Teachers Association, the Queensboro Chamber of Commerce, 
the Queensboro Public Library, the Queens Branch of Community 
Councils, the Central Queens Division of the League of Women 
Voters, the Queensboro Bar Association, the Queens County Divi- 
sion of the Long Island Federation of Women’s Clubs, as well as 
the Queensboro Council of Social Agencies. Other organizations 
were asking if they might not also be included. Members of the 
Council suggested that a separate codrdinating unit for these other 
groups might be more effective and the Queens Committee for 
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Social Progress was organized. This committee, however, recog- 
nized the broad vision of the Council of Social Agencies and asked 
to remain affiliated with it. The Council was agreeable, and has 
shared the services of its executive secretary with the committee. 
This affiliation has existed for two years on an experimental basis. 
The following purposes, methods of functioning, and membership 
are under consideration: 


Purposes 

1. To codrdinate resources and services, public and private, lay and 
professional 

2. To disseminate information of value to all persons interested in wel- 
fare work within our borough 

3. To facilitate codperation in discovering and meeting community 
needs 


Methods of Functioning 

1. Through the maintenance of a central office 

2. Through conducting forums, discussion groups, and committee 
meetings on problems of joint interest to the membership 

3. Through providing speakers and developing programs on subjects 
of social interest 

4. Through stimulating interest in social needs, programs, and plans 
for Queens 

5. Through the issuing of a publication 

6. Through the providing of machinery whereby citizens and groups 
may be active in the service of social welfare 


Membership 

1. Those interested in social progress in Queens who pay the member- 
ship fee ($2.00, regular membership; $5.00, contributing membership; 
$10.00 or more, sponsoring membership); the memberships include a 
subscription to the publication, Social Progress in Queens 

2. Those individuals designated by codperating organizations which 
pay a $5.00 regular fee, a $10.00 contributing fee, or a sponsoring fee of 
$25.00 and up; member codperating agencies are invited to designate 
their lay member without further fee for that person being necessary; 
Queensboro Council agencies may assume contributing or other mem- 
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The experience of the Queens Committee for Social Progress 
operating as an affiliated committee of the Queensboro Council of 
Social Agencies seems to indicate that a set-up which includes more 
than professional social welfare agencies brings about true com- 
munity codrdination. Organizational relationships remain to be 
worked out. At present the first vice-president of the Council is 
chairman of the Queens Committee for Social Progress, and there 
are numerous committees upon which members of the Council and 
Committee work together. 

There are participating in the governing bodies individuals hav- 
ing the following connections: Bureau of Child Guidance, Board 
of Education; School of Education, New York University; New 
York State Employment Service; Henry Street Visiting Nurse Serv- 
ice; American Labor Party; Queens Federation of Churches; Bu- 
reau of Attendance, Board of Education; Catholic Charities; Boy 
Scouts of America, Queens Council; Family Welfare Society of 
Queens, Incorporated; National Council of Jewish Women; 
Queensboro Tuberculosis and Health Association; National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People; Visiting Nurse 
Association; Medical Society of the County of Queens; Young 
Men’s Christian Association; Jamaica Vocational High School; 
Medical Board of the Queens General Hospital; Weekly News- 
paper Men’s Association; Clergy; Emergency Relief Bureau. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE QUEENS COMMITTEE FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The Queens Committee for Social Progress has found several 
fields for community action. In preparation for the World’s Fair 
and the social problems that it will bring, close contacts have been 
formed with the World’s Fair, Incorporated. The Committee is 
backing an active social-hygiene campaign, an adult-education pro- 
gram (through its committee which holds monthly conferences), 
and is interesting itself in certain phases of social planning such as 
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the financing of social welfare work. One of the newest and per- 
haps most interesting developments is that of a Youth Group which 
feels that it should have a more active participation in the com- 
munity welfare movements. This Youth Group, being representa- 
tive of the borough’s organized and unorganized young men and 
women, is being sponsored by the Queens Committee for Social 
Progress. The inspiration for this movement came, the young 
people say, from one of the Committee’s public forums, which they 
thought could have been improved upon. This is the spirit which 
the Queens Committee for Social Progress fosters. 

Knowledge of the Community Coérdination Movement in 
Queens has been spread both by the printed and by the spoken 
word. The Council’s president for two years was the editor of a 
weekly newspaper and past president of the Weekly Newspaper 
Men’s Association. The news services and Queens dailies have rec- 
ognized the value of the movement and are counted among the 
Committee’s best friends. The Metropolitan dailies have on numer- 
ous occasions included our news items. A third leaflet explaining 
the movement is about to be published. Social Progress in Queens 
isa small bulletin published from time to time which contains news 
of interesting progressive work of various community groups, no- 
tices of meetings, and reports on work being done by the Council 
and the Committee. There is, also, in each issue a signed article 
outlining “What Queens Needs” in some particular field. The Pub- 
lic Relations Committee has been particularly fortunate in having 
the advice and assistance of well-trained volunteers. 

That communities desire to know more about community prob- 
lems is reflected in the increasing number of requests from pro- 
gram, civic, and welfare chairmen. They wish assistance in plan- 
ning organization programs for the year, and special programs. 
They desire speakers on special subjects and panel discussion groups. 
This last type of program seems to be growing in popularity. A re- 
cent example of such a program is “Training for Work and Leisure, 
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Cooperation Between Parents and Public and Private Organiza- 
tions.” The panel members included the executive secretary of the 
Committee, a staff member of the New York State Employment 
Service, a Y.M.C.A. man, a Girl Scout executive, a director of voca- 
tional guidance from the Board of Education, and a member of the 
Youth Group. The program was presented to a mothers’ club 
which was most enthusiastic in its appreciation of the helpfulness 
given. It is felt that this method of assisting community groups to 
gain perspective is most valuable in developing community codr- 
dination. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND STAFF 


One is tempted to dwell at length on the interesting aspects of 
the work of the focal point—the office and the duties of the execu- 
tive secretary of the Council and Queens Committee for Social 
Progress, who is a volunteer. As an information service, calls come 
in from such diverse sources as a metropolitan tabloid, Chambers of 
Commerce, national welfare organizations, and citizens, both well- 
to-do and those on the verge of despair. To handle this work and to 
supervise the office routine work, the first paid employee was taken 
on in May 1936. It should be mentioned here that the ability of the 
office to do the work has depended upon the untiring devotion and 
understanding of the National Youth Administration and other 
work-project employees assigned to the office since its opening in 
1932. 

The executive secretary, in addition to the work attendant upon 
the various activities of the Council and the Committee described 
above, has served on such committees as that of the Coordinating 
Committee on Unemployment Relief of the Welfare Council, and 
directed the community aspects of the organization of the Medical 
Social Service department of the Queens General Hospital. Prob- 
ably one of the most valuable functions of the executive secretary is 
the promotion, through close personal acquaintance, of better un- 
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derstanding and relationships between organizations and individ- 
uals, often with diverse views but with a common interest in the 
public welfare. 


COMMENTS OF THE EXECUTIVE 


An evaluation of the project cannot be made by one as closely 
associated as the executive secretary, but some personal convictions 
seek expression and may be acceptable: 


1. Sound social progress depends not only upon specialization but 
upon integration, codperation, and coérdination. 

2. Community codrdination must not be confused with propaganda 
or even education. It is a function by itself. 

3. There is a need for scholars to collaborate with “practitioners” in 
order that sound philosophy, science, and techniques may be developed. 

4. There is a need for personnel with ability and training, able to re- 
sist the temptation to act as manipulators and content to act as “catalytic 
agents” who, by their presence, bring about codrdinated action between 
two or more “elements.” 

5. There is need for community codrdination organization, if com- 
munity groups including taxpayers, established institutions, and adminis- 
trators of social legislation are to work together on democratic principles 
to bring about social progress. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The Queens Project in Community Codrdination may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The project is functioning in an area of rapid change due to devel- 
opments in transportation, housing, and increased social problems re- 
sultant from the depression and the rise in population. 

2. The project deals with many types of communities ranging from 
the small neighborhood group to the highly specialized and organized 
groups in the metropolitan area. 

3. The project beginning in the Council of Social Agencies has devel- 
oped to include the interest and codperation of borough-wide organiza- 
tions, not primarily interested in professional social welfare but interested 
in general social progress. These groups are codrdinated through an 
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affiliated committee of the Council, the Queens Committee for Social 
Progress. Organization plans are not yet completed. 

4. The activities of the project have included joint community educa- 
tion, development of an information service, exchange and encourage- 
ment of fact-finding studies, joint action to secure needed facilities, and 
social planning by laymen and professionals. 

5. The project has been made possible by the devoted volunteer serv- 
ice of many well-trained individuals, both lay and professional, in other 
organizations, and by exceptionally devoted work of relief employees. A 
paid office secretary is now employed to supplement their work. 

6. The outstanding characteristic of the project has been the tenacious 
and persistent determination to have community coérdination. This has 
surmounted many difficulties and has resulted in an increased program 
and increased participation of many types of community codrdination 
groups. 

7. The project finds its functions to be those of a liaison agent between 
many community coordinating groups. 
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REPORT OF PANEL ON PROBLEMS IN 
COMMUNITY COORDINATION 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 
New York University 


Ata preliminary conference, the members of the panel’ on Prob- 
lems of Community Coordination tentatively agreed to discuss four 
basic problems: 


1. Sponsorship—this was to have involved two aspects of the question: 
What organization or groups should best initiate community coérdina- 
tion? and, What agencies should assume major leadership in carrying 
forward the codrdinated program? 

2. Leadership training, involving three types of leaders: codrdinators; 
lay leaders such as ministers, social workers, etc., trained in their own 
field but not familiar with community planning; and volunteers includ- 
ing parents, National Youth Administration workers, and others who 
have had little or no professonal training. 

3. The principal areas of service which should be included in a plan 
for community codrdination. 

4. Safeguards which should be set up to prevent codrdinating councils 
from themselves becoming service agencies, competing with those al- 
ready functioning in the community. 


After introducing the members of the panel, the chairman 
outlined the four questions for discussion. It was immediately ap- 
parent that the members of the panel were not themselves in agree- 


*Kenneth Beam, National Probation Association; Leroy Bowman, United Parents’ Associa- 
tion; Francis J. Brennan, Division Extension Activities, New York City, Board of Educa- 
tion; Ernest L. Chase, Central Planning Board, Elizabeth, N. J.; Charles L. Chute, National 
Probation Association; Leonard Covello, Benjamin Franklin High School, East Harlem 
Council S. A.; Charles Cranford, Westchester Recreation Association; Winifred Fisher, New 
York Adult Education Council; Thomas W. Gosling, Washington Neighborhood Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C.; Benjamin B. Greenberg, New York City Board of Education; 
Alice §. Nutt, Delinquency Division, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.; James R. 
Rundell, Westchester Recreation Commission; Bertha Smith, Yonkers Coérdinating Coun- 
cil; Frederic M. Thrasher, New York University School of Education; Eleanor Towns, 
Queensboro Council of Social Agencies; Harry W. Wann, Madison Service Council; Samuel 
Witchell, Madison, N. J.; Julius Yourman, Queensboro Council of Social Agencies, New 
York University School of Education; Francis J. Brown, New York University School of 
Education, Chairman. 
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ment, and such differences consistently ran through the entire 
discussion. 

The diversity of opinion was perhaps most pronounced in the 
analysis of the first question. Some felt that the school which serves 
“all the children of all the people” was the only logical organiza- 
tion, both to initiate such a plan and to assume major responsibility 
in carrying it forward. Their statement that the public school was 
the most universal service agency in the community and held the 
confidence of all, as its support was drawn from the entire area 
served, was answered by others who stated that the type of school 
described was rare indeed; that the great majority of schools held 
aloof from the community, often refused the use of its grounds, 
building, and equipment to adult groups, and considered its task 
completed when it had served the age group from 6 to 18 years of 
age during the hours of 9.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m., and only five days a 
week. The difference between theory and actual practice in the 
majority of schools was sharply drawn. 

Others felt that any one of several of the private agencies that 
have been consistently serving adult groups was the more logical 
agency than the school for initiating and carrying on the work. It 
was pointed out that some of them, such as the Community Chest, 
the Council of Social! Agencies, and the Parents’ Associations, have 
had many years experience in codrdinated community planning, 
and in many instances have achieved genuine results. “Why all this 
sudden interest in community planning when it has been carried 
on, not in theory but in actual accomplishment for at least thirty 
years?” Certainly these organizations with their wide community 
contacts already established and their rich background of expert- 
ence should continue to lead in any extension of community coor- 
dination. 

Still others believed that such a council as was being discussed 
should be independent of any agency and, in so far as possible, in- 

dividuals should be selected for the council independent of the 
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agencies or institutions with which they are connected. While of 
course the council should include individuals from as wide a group 
of agencies as possible, no individual should be chosen on the basis 
of representing that agency but rather because of his community- 
mindedness. It was pointed out that such a nonrepresentative coun- 
cil could more easily rise above institutional interests and view the 
entire community. It was emphasized that, in the carrying on of 
the preliminary survey of the work and the effectiveness of the 
many individual organizations, such a general council was essential 
to retain an unbiased and impersonal point of view. 

Similar diversity of opinion was indicated in the discussion of the 
training of leaders. Some believed that formal courses are desired, 
while others, with equal vehemence, denounced the entrance of the 
college-course and credit idea into this field. It was pointed out that, 
for the small number of codrdinators, definite training is necessary. 
Such training should include a rich background in sociology and 
psychology, a thorough knowledge of the techniques and statistics 
necessary for social research, and familiarity with the progress of 
coordination in many communities. While all agreed that some 
type of training was necessary for the other two groups: lay leaders 
trained in their own field but not in community planning, and 
volunteers, there was little unanimity of opinion as to the extent of 
such education or the best means of achieving it. 

Many types of leadership training were discussed, such as forums, 
discussion groups, the public press, noncredit courses, and profes- 
sional work through colleges and universities. Regardless of the 
agency, there was unanimity of opinion that existing techniques 
were inadequate and that new techniques must be developed; that 
the leadership must be kept close to the people lest plans outrun the 
consciousness of community needs; that lay leadership must also 
be developed to supplement the work of the specialist; and that the 
latter must have specific training, in order that he can gather data 
and interpret them. All felt that the best type of training in com- 
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munity coordination for other than the specialist came through 
actually doing the job, through meeting together to decide purposes 
and objectives, and to work out plans and programs. 

Despite or perhaps because of the divergent points of view pre- 
sented, there were positive results growing out of the panel. It was 
very apparent that there is no best plan of community coérdination 
and that each community must evolve its own program, definitely 
fitting that program to the specific needs, interests, and organiza- 
tions in the community. It was definitely felt that regardless of 
which agency takes the initiative, all existing agencies must be util- 
ized to the greatest possible extent oth in the initiation of the pro- 
gram and in conducting it. It is comparatively immaterial whether 
the individual members of the council definitely represent such 
agencies or are chosen because of their association with them, pro- 
vided that all the individuals have a definite consciousness of com- 
munity needs. 

There is grave danger that the idea of community codrdination 
will develop too rapidly to be successful. It must evolve slowly and 
only when the community is conscious of its need. The initiator 
should work quietly, avoid publicity, and through personal confer- 
ences develop the idea through as representative a group of the 
community as possible, each individual definitely accepting respon- 
sibility for the development of the idea of codrdination. 

An interesting illustration was presented at a meeting which the 
chairman recently attended. A group of some thirty-five people 
had met to determine the degree to which the community council 
might be developed. One of the members of the group turned to the 
temporary chairman and said, “I take it that what you are after—.” 
The chairman immediately interrupted, “I am not after anything. 
It is what this group decides to do that is important.” 

Unfortunately, individuals and institutions willing to submerge 
self-interest or institutional glorification to community interests are 
rare indeed. As codrdination develops, both individuals and agen- 
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cies must submerge themselves in the interests of the common good. 
Regardless of the origin, individual sponsorship should become 
decreasingly important as community consciousness lifts the work 
above that of any individual or agency. The specific procedure is 
largely dependent upon two factors: the purpose of the council 
and the location of leadership. In regard to the first, there is danger 
of setting up a single purpose and consequently a single area of 
service, such as delinquency or recreation, to the exclusion of all 
other areas. Often such a development may actually become com- 
petitive with the work of other agencies. The second cannot be 
predicted, as leadership must be found and trained. Again, it should 
be repeated that there is no best practice. Any plan must be tailor- 
made rather than adopted from another community. 

One general conclusion grew out of the afternoon’s discussion— 
that the success of community planning was dependent upon the 
degree to which all interested in this field are willing to denounce 
the “either-or” policy and recognize that all policies must be de- 
veloped on a basis of supplementing the work of existing agencies. 
Itis not a question of either council of social agencies or schools or 
Parent Teacher Associations, but of all of them working together. 
Leadership is not either specialist or lay, but both. Codrdination is 
not dependent solely upon expert leadership from outside or leader- 
ship wholly from within the group but doth are necessary. This 
fundamental change in the basic philosophy from either-or to and 
will to a large degree determine the success or failure of any type 
of community codrdination. 

Time did not permit a discussion of the other two proposed 
problems. Motions were made and unanimously carried that the 
conference be continued, that it be named the Northeast Regional 
Conference for Community Coordination, and that Dr. Yourman 
be requested to call the second conference some time during the 


school year 1937-1938. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JourNaL may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in process in educational soctology and also those projects in fields 
of interest kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon pro- 
posed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


SWEET BRIAR STUDIES 


A bulletin of Sweet Briar College published in May 1937 reports the 
results of four interesting research reports including the Lynchburg study 
of household employment, a report on some materials for a study of 
interracial relations, a study of the content of courses in sociology in sec- 
ondary schools of eleven Southern States, and a report on the training of 
social workers in Virginia by a subcommittee of the Virginia Division 
of the American Association of University Women. 

The study of the content of courses in sociology in the secondary schools 
of eleven Southern States is reported by Professor Belle Boon Beard of 
Sweet Briar College. It is the result of a survey made during 1936-1937 
at the request of the Southern Sociological Society, carried on with the 
assistance of Miss Rebecca Young of Atlanta, Georgia, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Scheuer of New York City, graduates of Sweet Briar. The study 
enlisted the codperation of more than 300 school superintendents, super- 
visors, principals, and teachers. In addition to 500 high schools, the survey 
covers 89 municipal and county school systems and 182 private schools, 
academies, seminaries, military schools, and junior colleges. 

While the results of the survey show that there is no one clear-cut trend 
in general, there was a tendency to integrate the entire curriculum 
around the social studies in such States as Virginia, Mississippi, and Ar- 
kansas; a tendency to expand the existing courses in American History, 
Contemporary Civilization, Civics, Citizenship, or Problems of De- 
mocracy to include social and economic problems; and a tendency to add 
one-half unit courses in sociology, usually in conjunction with a similar 
course in economics. In about ninety per cent of the schools the method 
of instruction was to follow textbooks chapter by chapter. The most 
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widely used book was Ross, Civic Sociology. Other books used were 
Hill and Tugwell, Our Economic Society and Its Problems, Smith, Davis, 
and McClure, Government in the United States, Hughes, Problems of 
Democracy, and Phillips and Newlon, The New Social Civics. The in- 
dividual courses are characterized by a complete lack of uniformity. A 
possible explanation of the state of confusion and inconsistency in the 
courses is to be found not in the differences of objectives which they are 
supposed to accomplish, but differences in pupil interests, the experi- 
mental attitude on the part of the teacher, a lack of information about 
materials and techniques, and a fear of criticism from the community. 

This lack of uniformity has created skepticism and antagonism to- 
ward sociology courses. In view of this fact Professor Beard makes the 
following recommendations with a view to establishing norms for high- 
school sociology courses. 

1. That a committee be appointed by the Southern Sociological So- 
ciety to work with the Curriculum Committee of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Some goals of this committee 
might be: (a) agreement upon objectives to be attained by courses in 
Sociology, Social Problems, and Problems of Democracy; (b) lists of 
topics to be treated in these courses—a beginning would be a tentative 
list of “minimum essentials” and additional lists of optional topics; (c) 
a survey of textbooks and other teaching materials (the findings of the 
survey should be made available to all sociology teachers and curricu- 
lum makers); (d) the collection or development of comprehensive ex- 
aminations and objective tests which can be used to measure achievement. 

2. It is further recommended that college professors of sociology in 
each State (after being very certain that their own curricula offerings 
are not guilty of any of the above described inconsistencies) interest them- 
selves in their secondary-school programs and in the changes taking 
place, and show by their willingness to initiate or attend curriculum con- 
ferences their eagerness to be of service in bringing about better codrdina- 
tion of their respective programs. 


SOCIETY FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Annual Institute of the Society for Social Research was held at 
the University of Chicago on Friday and Saturday, August 20 and 21. 
At the opening session, which was held in Judson Court on Friday 
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morning, Clarence E. Glick, who has been teaching sociology at the 
University of Hawaii for several years, presented a paper on “Position 
and Status Among Honolulu Chinese.” He was followed by Sam Day- 
kin, sociologist-actuary of the Illinois Division of Pardons and Paroles, 
who spoke on “Parole Prediction and Practice.” The afternoon session 
was given to a round table on social research in the Chicago region in- 
cluding the following papers: “The Distribution and Mobility of the 
Medical Profession in the Chicago Metropolitan Region,” by Earl S. 
Johnson, University of Chicago; “The Distribution of Public Recrea- 
tion Facilities in the City of Chicago,” by Elizabeth Halsey, University 
of Iowa; “Occupational Structure,” by Edward A. Shils, University of 
Chicago; and “The Role of Voluntary Associations in the Urban Com- 
munity,” by Herbert Goldhamer, University of Chicago. In the evening 
at eight o’clock a general meeting was held, which was addressed by 
Professor William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago on the topic 
“The Role of Technology in the Modification of American Society.” 

The Saturday session began with a round table in the morning on the 
general subject, “New Techniques in Sociological Research,” with Pro- 
fessor Herbert Blumer of the University of Chicago as chairman. Papers 
were given by Bernard D. Karpinos, University of Iowa, on “Differential 
Rates of Growth of the Population in the United States,” and by E. T. 
Hiller, University of Illinois, on “Association between the Trends of 
Population and Trade Firms in Sample Regions of Illinois.” The after- 
noon session was devoted to a round table on the subject “Research on 
the Isolated Community” under the chairmanship of Everett C. Hughes 
of McGill University. Papers were given by Helen McGill Hughes of 
McGill University on “A Sociological Study of a French-Canadian Com- 
munity,” and by Erdmann D. Beynon, University of Michigan, on “The 
Voodoo Cult as a Means of Adjustment Among Negro Migrants to 
Detroit.” 

The annual dinner of the Society was held at 6.30 on Saturday evening 
with Robert Redfield of the University of Chicago as chairman. The 
address on this occasion was by Talcott Parsons of Harvard University 
on the subject, “The Role of Sociological Theory in Sociological Re- 
search.” 


* Persons interested in joining the Society for Social Research may procure details by address- 
ing Marshall B. Clinard, Society for Social Research, University of Chicago, 1126 East 59th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS FOR EDUCATION 


A study of 116 Berkeley (California) problem children was completed 
recently at the University of Southern California to determine whether 
or not these problem children became delinquents in their later years. 
The study was made by Nathan Bodin and is reported in some detail 
in the November—December 1936 issue of the Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology. 

The startling conclusion of this study is that 22.5 per cent of the 116 
children were regarded as “problems” in the Berkeley public schools 
some eight years ago and had become delinquents and criminals. 50.6 
per cent of this group had already commenced their delinquent careers 
in their preadolescent stage of growth. These findings confirm other 
studies, which point out that the problem child in school is the potential 
delinquent and that the delinquent is the potential criminal. 

These findings very definitely focus the problem of character educa- 
tion so far as the schools are concerned. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sweden: The Middle Way, by Marquis W. Cuitps. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1935, 171 pages. 


At a time “old dealers” seek a speedy return to laissez-faire and com- 
munists cry for the overthrow of “archaic economic system,” it is well 
to pause and ask “What is the Middle Way?” 

The author does not attempt to answer for America or for any country 
other than Sweden. His references to other nations are but factual state- 
ments of business relations. Rather he describes and analyzes the middle 
way for Sweden—codperatives and nationalization of industry under 
the Social Democrats. Step by step he traces its development from small 
individual societies, the formation in 1899 of the Codperative Union, the 
hazardous expansion into production as well as distribution and con- 
sumption, and its growing power demonstrated in 1932 when it success- 
fully broke the monopoly of the General Electric Company. 

Today it has evolved an international character through unification 
of codperative in the Scandinavian peninsula, and through exchange of 
commodities with codperatives in other nations. They have entered into 
the production of basic commodities and have built homes and apart- 
ments at prices ranging from 25 to 75 per cent of former costs. The Social 
Democrats swept into power in 1932, established State monopolies, 
gained control of power systems, made provision for a pension system 
which will practically eliminate relief, decreased unemployment, and 
assured a living income both to urban and to rural families. The entire 
book is a factual presentation showing failures as well as successes, diff- 
culties as well as accomplishments. Although in no sense is it propaganda 
as the term is usually used, it is in fact more effective propaganda for 
seeking the middle way through codperatives and State control. 


What Veblen Taught, by Wrstey C. MitcHett, New York: Viking 

Press, 1936, 503 pages. 

Few writers have had greater influence in stimulating and molding 
thought on social and economic problems in America than Thorstein 
Veblen. He saw clearly the place of the machine in our industrial civiliza- 
tion and indicated it long before the technocrats were heard of. Because 
of the significance of the writings of Veblen we are indebted to the editor 
of this volume for his interpretation of Veblen’s important works at this 
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time, when we are in need of clear thinking on the problems of our eco- 
nomic and social life. 

The essential value of this book lies in the fact that the editor has 
brought into one volume Veblen’s major contributions and has thus made 
them available for the teacher who is vitally concerned with the problems 
discussed and will find in them help and inspiration in the adequate per- 
formance of her task. 


Alien Americans, by B. Scuriexe. New York: Viking Press, 1936, 

208 pages. 

The author of this book was invited to come to this country by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund to make a study of Negro life and education, 
especially in the Southern States. He was invited because of his training 
and because of his experience with education and race relations in the 
Orient. The author’s experience and equipment gave him a background 
and detachment from the problem of American minority cultures that 
made him an ideal selection for the task from one point of view, but from 
another it made the accomplishment particularly difficult. The author 
had to rely almost wholly upon printed sources for his material and since 
he chose to consider in this small volume five of our cultural minority 
groups he, per force, had to rely essentially upon secondary sources. The 
work is, therefore, superficial and adds no new material to the field. The 
book is well written, attractively printed, and for the adult reader without 


extensive educational background or familiarity with racial problems the 
book will be welcomed. 


Freedom, Farewell, by Puytiis BENTLEY. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1936, 484 pages. 

Historical yet more than history, biographical yet not a recording of 
isolated lives, the author has woven a thrilling novel of the characters la- 
boriously studied in Roman history and studiously conned in Latin 
classes. Pompey, Cataline, Cicero, Caesar—the even more brutal and de- 
bauched games in the arena to buy the acclaim of the populace, subtle 
bickering for power from rabble and moneyed senators, and the culmina- 
tion in dictatorship all pass before the reader in a closely woven web of 
political intrigue. Although at no time is reference made to the modern 
world, the reader inevitably draws analogies and sees parallels between 


this road of the dictators and the turbulent world of today. 
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Baltic Countries (edited by Dr. Jézef Borowik and published in Janu- 
ary, May, and September, by the Baltic Institute, 11 Washington Street, 
Gdynia, Poland) is a periodical, now in its second year, dealing with the 
region practically unknown to the average American student—Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. A survey 
of its scholarly articles indicates that all aspects of social life are included, 
such as “Slavonic Studies in the United States,” “The American Esto- 
nians,” “The American Latvians,” “Universities of Poland,” “The Baltic 
as a Basis of Y. M. C. A. Cooperation,” and others. The contributions 
come from almost every country of Europe and the United States. Special 
sections are devoted to book reviews and to various classified bibliog- 
raphies. All in all we have here a periodical, which, contrary to the usual 
European practice, is printed in very good English and which must be 
highly recommended, both for the scope of its materials and for the man- 
ner in which they are presented. A word should be said of the exception- 
ally handsome format of the periodical. Paper and type combine to make 
a volume which is a pleasure to the sight and touch. 


The Book of Festivals, by Dororny Giapys Spicer. New York: The 
Womans Press, 1937, 429 pages. 


The current movement in education to fit the school to the needs of 
the child may well take notice of this book which presents a picture of 
the festivals of all nations. The book will be especially helpful to teachers 
and others who have in their classes children of foreign-born parents 
or of foreign origin. It will help these teachers in planning their pro- 
grams to enrich classroom and homeroom activities by introducing ele- 
ments represented in the folk festivals of many peoples. In this way it 
will be possible for the teacher to bring the school experience of the child 
into the cultural world of the parents and thus help create a closer bond 
between school and home. It will also make possible the enrichment of 
the experience of various groups represented in the school by introduc- 
ing them to the cultural heritages of peoples other than their own. In 
addition to the festivals of different peoples, the book includes the story 
of the calendar of various origins: the Armenian, the Chinese, the Greg- 
orian, the Hindu, the Julian, and the Mohammedan calendars are all 
presented and will provide interesting subject matter for classroom dis- 
cussion. The book is written in a clear and vigorous style and is packed 
with pertinent information. 


